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been internationally commemorated as a day of 
political significance for working people 0 
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A HISTORY OF MAY DAY 
LIBERATION News Service 

"Here you will tread upon a spark , but there 
and there , behind you and in front of you, and every- 
where, flames blaze up. It is a subterranean fire . 

You cannot put it out . " 

— August Spies, one of the- leaders of the 
May Day strike movement. The victim of a frame-up, 

Spies was hung in Chicago, In 1886. 

May Day, celebrated by working. ...people in many 
parts of the world since May of 185®, grew out of 
American workers' bloody struggle for the 8-hour day. 

The scene for the 8 hour movement was set in 
1 8-77 . In the first mass strike In American history, 
railroad workers stopped and took control' of the 
nation's most important industry. Faced for the first 
time with worker militance and unity, the government 
began to take precautions against future strikes. 
Armories were built in many cities, and the Pinker- 
ton Agency was formed to provide private police as 
strike breakers and agent-provacateurs. 

Although this massive railroad strike was de- 
feated and workers' militancy repressed for some 
time. It burst out again in the mid-1880's. 

"All the pent-up feelings of bitterness and 
resentment which had' accumulated during the - two years 
of depression, in consequence- of the- repeated cuts 
In wages and the intensified' domination by employers, 
now found vent In a rush to organize under the 
banner of the powerful Knights of Labor," wrote 
John R. Commons In hr i s Hi story of Labor in the United 
States . 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad workers struck, 
paralyzing 1 0, OOO mi 1 es of railroads. "Here a labor 
organization for the first time dealt on an equal 
footing with the- most powerful capitalist in the 
country [Jay Gould]." This started the phenomenal 
growth of the Knights of Labor, whose membership 
Increased from 70,000 in 188# to over 700,000 three 
years later. 

The railroad workers 1 maj'or demand had been 
the company's rescinding of pay cuts. But shorter 
working hours had also been a major objective for 
labor for a long time, both to decrease the workers' 
burden and to reduce unemployment by spreading the 
existing work. Twelve, fourteen and sixteen hour 
working days were not unusual for men, women and 
even children in the : iS^O's and l880's. 

By 1885’, the' idea- of a general strike around 
the Issue of the 8’ hour day had captured the imagin- 
ation of tens of thousands of workers--despi te the 
unwillingness of many labor organization leaders 
to take such' a mi 1 i tant stand. Early in 1886, local 
workers 1 assemblies decided on May 1 as the day for 
a general strike. 

The 8 ; hour day movement was concentrated in the 
major industrial cities of Chicago, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, and' Milwaukee. Building up to the 
May I general strike there were many strikes and 
demonstration involving a quarter of a million workers 
throughout the country. Some 300,000 workers had 


Through April , a series of huge mass demonstrations 
drew upwards of 25,00® people each. 

At the- same time, the National Guard had been 
enlarged, the police were prepar i ng themsel ves for 
an emergency, and leading businessmen had armed their 
employees in wholesale arms houses. According to 
Henry David's history of the period, in one large 
company there was "an organization of 150 young 
men. ..armed with Remington breech- loading rifles," 
who pursued "a regular course of drilling." 

On the eve of the strike, members of the Com- 
mercial Club had- put up $2000 to buy machine guns 
for the First Infantry of the Illinois National 
Guard . 

On May 1, 30,000' workers strukc , including 
lumbermen, freight handiers, woodworkers, and rail- 
road workers, and about 60,000 el ther watched or 
participated in their demonstrations. On May 3, as 
more and more workers were coming out on strike, 
police fired into a crowd that was trying to keep 
scabs from entering the McCormick Harvester Works, 
leaving four dead and many wounded. The next day, 
there were street battles between police and strikers, 
and at night several rallies were organized to 
protest police brutality. 

One of these took place at Haymarket Square on 
the evening of May 4. Toward the end of the peaceful 
rally, after many people had already left, 1 80 
police marched in to disperse the meeting. Sudden- 
ly a bomb exploded in the crowd, killing one police- 
man and wounding many. 

This bombing, thought by manyto have been done 
by agent-provacateurs, unleashed the full fury of 
the government, press, police and church against 
labor leaders, branding them subversives. Police 
smashed the presses that printed their newspapers, 
raided homes, and arrested many, especially the 
foreign-born. Many people were beaten and tortured 
and some bribed to act as state witnesses. 

In the weeks that followed, similar repressive 
tactics were followed in other cities. In Milwaukee, 
for example, the entire district executive board 
of the Knights of Labor was arrested and charged 
with "rioting and conspiracy;" others were arrested 
in Pittsburgh and New York. 

In Chicago, 8 union leaders were indicted for 
the murder of the policeman who died in the Haymar- 
ket bombing, including August Spies, and Albert 
Parsons, eloquent spokesmen for the 8 hour day 
movement. Although only 2 had been in the vicinity at 
the time of the bombing, seven were sentenced and 
four were hanged. 

The immediate result of the mass May Day strikes 
was severe repression of all the existing labor or- 
ganizations. Thousands of workers lost their jobs 
and were blacklisted, and' the "Yellow-Dog Contract," 
requiring workers to swear that they would not join 
a labor organization (and still used today in non- 
union coal mines, for example) was widely used. 

Three years later, leaders of organized labor In 
various countries met in Paris to form an internation- 
al association of workers. After hearing about the 
struggle of American workers to gain the 8 hour day , 


already won an 8' hour day before May 1. 

The heart of the 8- hour movement was in Chicago. 
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PENTAGON "ACCOUNTING ERROR" GIVES THIEU REGIME 
EXTRA $266 MILLION IN MILITARY AID 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--As a result of a Pentagon 
"accounting error", South Vietnam will be $266 mil- 
lion richer in military aid by June 30. A congress- 
ional source quated by the New York Times says that 
the error which will allow the Pentagon to provide 
the $266 million "cannot be explained." 

Yet two key congressional committees --the Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services Committees --have okayed 
the Pentagon's rather obvious way of getting around 
the Congressional ceiling placed on all military aid 
to the Saigon government. Congress as a whole will 
not be able to vote on the measure. 

Several months ago the Nixon Administration re- 
quested that Congress raise the $1,126 billion ceil- 
ing on military aid to South Vietnam by $474 million. 
According to the Times source and confirmed by the 
Pentagon, members of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee had looked at details of the Pentagon ' s re- 
quest and, unable to understand the a c counting pro- 
cedures, had asked the military to straighten out 
its books . 

The Pentagon request was rejected on April 4, 
but two weeks later Pentagon officials reported to 
the Committee that in straightening out their books 
they had "discovered" an accounting error. They claim- 
ed that the $266 million was left over from money 
that Congress had appropriated for fiscal year 1972- 
1973 . They then said that this money was now avail- 
able for the current fiscal year if Congress did not 
object o 

From :his point on in the Pentagon's story, none 
of the sources provided identical accounts of how 
this "error" could have happened. One said that it 
was difficult to have an exact accounting of funds be- 
ing spent in a war zone. Another said that the ammun- 
ition had been taken out of the budgets of the Amer- 
ican military services and that the Pentagon had de- 
termined that there was no need to pay them back. 

The Nixon Administration claims that the U.S. 
has "certain obligations" to maintain military and 
economic aid to the Thieu regime. Yet the Paris Peace 
Accords, signed by the U.S. in January, 1973, express- 
ly forbid such support. 

The Accords call for the "Vietnamese people's 
right to. self-determination, " and recognizes both 
the Provisonal Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam (PRG) and the Thieu government as provision- 
al governments pending elections involving all the 
political forces in South Vietnam. 

However, in a January 23, 1973 address to the 
nation, Nixon said that the U.S. will recognize 
only the Thieu government as the "sole legitimate 
government of South Vietnam." And in January of 1974, 
Thieu announced that he would not allow the elections 
to take place. With the Pentagon bankrolling him, 

Thieu is well able to keep that promise. 

--30-- 
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[See packet #588 for last Melvin X. Smith story] 

MELVIN X. SMITH'S 2nd TRIAL ENDS WITH CONVICTION; 

SENTENCED TO 8 YEARS IN PRISON 

FT. LEAVENWORTH, Kansas (LNS)--In Washington 
on April 16, the Secretary of the Army C ut 
William Galley's sentence for the murder of 22 Viet- 
namese civilians in half -.-down, to 10 years. That 
means Cal ley, who is currently but on bail, would 
be eligible for parole in six months. He had 
"served" two years and 11 months in his own special 
prison--his apartment- on base at Ft. Benning where 
he was allowed visits by his girl friend and back- 
yard barbeques. 

It's quite another story for Melvin X, Smith, 
a 24 year old black Vietnam veteran. On April 13, 
he was found guilty of involuntary manslaughter 
and assault and sentenced to 8 years in prison- - 
in Ft. Leavenworth, where his health is rapidly 
deteriorating. 

This was Melvin X. Smith's second trial. Two 
years ago he had been convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment and after an appeal he 
was granted a new trial . 

The events he was convicted for took place in 
April, 1971. Smith had already spent 9 months in 
Vietnam and while stationed in Quang Tri, a good 
friend of his was killed in Gombat. The same nigut, 
he slipped and fell off a 30 foot observation tower 
while on duty. He waited until he was off duty to 
report for medical treatment. While there was a 
lump on his head, only his back was x-rayed and he 
was released with only first aid treatment. 

In the next few weeks. Smith's friends noticed 
that he began acting strangely- -talking to himself, 
getting angry easily, although he had always been easy 
going. On May 7, he walked into the mess hall with 
a gun and shot and killed a white first sergeant and 
wounded two other enlisted men. He then walked in- 
to his hut and shot himself. 

Despite his glassy-eyed, confused and incoher- 
ent appearance and his amnesia of the events, a mil- 
itary sanity board found him sane at the time of 
the shootings. He was then convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 

At Melvin's new trial, many of his supporters 
who came Were harassed by the military authorities. 
All cars were searched, license plate numbers were 
taken down and armed guards filled the courtroom. 

The judge also limited the number of people who were 
allowed in. 

Lawyers for Smith point out that his conviction 
for involuntary manslaughter means that they accepted 
the idea that’ the shooting was done without premed- 
itation, and. are preparing for an appeal to higher 
authorities. Thousands of signatures have already 
been gathered on petitions demanding his release. 

Because of poor military and prison medical 
care, the wounds that he received in the original 
incident never healed and he has osteomyelitis, an 
infectious inflammatory bone disease. Since being 
in prison, he has become a Muslim and because of har- 
... ass men t by- prison authorities, has spent much o£ his 
time in segregation. 

For more information, write: Vietnam Veterans 

Against the War/Winter Soldier Org., 827 W, Newport, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60657. -30- 



'See L ... -cut #6G4 for Longer article on St, Paul evi- 
de nit aiy he aving . ) 

JUDGE REFUSES TO DISMISS CASES AGAINST WOUNDED KNEE 
DEFENDANTS : TRIALS CONTINUE IN FOUR CITIES 

ST PAUL, Minn. ( DNS )— "The many revelations of 
Bureau [FBI] negligence and carelessness have brought 
this court to the brink of dismissing this wise," 
said Judge Fred Nichol , April 17, in his ruling on 
a motion fox dismissal in the case of Dennis Banks 
and Russell Means. The trial of the two national 
spokesmen for the American Indian Movement (AIM) 
had been interrupted for five weeks for an unusual 
evidentiary hearing looking into governmental mis- 
conduct relating to the occupation of Wounded Knee 
and the legal eases coming out of it. 

The five weeks of hearings uncovered a tremen- 
dous amount of evidence. It was revealed that the 
government had installed not a tap, but an extension 
phone to the phone in the trading post used by those 
occupying Wounded Knee, it was also revealed that 
the FBI had collected 315,981 documents (each from 
1-600 pages long) relevant to the case, which des- 
pite previous court rulings, had not been turned o- 
ver to the defense. 

"The behavior of the FBI in this ease is negli- 
gent at best," said Nichol . "The FBI in this case 
has failed as a 'servant of the law l" Yet despite 
dii of that, Nichol ruled that "I can't bring my- 
self to the conclusion that the FBI has purposely 
up pressed evidence," and refused to dismiss the case. 

However, he added, "If further misconduct oc- 
curs on the part of the government, I would certain- 
ly consider a renewed motion by the defendants. 

Defense lawyer Mark Lane said.- "We've only seen 
the tip of the iceberg," of the amount of governmen- 
tal misconduct in the case. "I think there's a lot 
more in the FBI files- -and a lot more happened in 
real life that never got into the files." 

The day of the announcement of Judge Nichol' s 
decision, Wounded Knee defendants and their sup- 
porters he .id a rally on the steps of the court- 
house. Russell Means said that Nichol was afraid 
to make a decision to throw the ease out. Attica 
defendant John Hill (who is a Mohawk) read a state- 
ment of solidarity with the Wounded Knet, participants 
from the Attica defendants. 

While Means' and Banks' case is recessed until 
May 1. with Nichol' s decision, the other Wounded 
Knee cases are starting up again. There are approx- 
imately 120 other defendants besides Means and Banks 
and the other 4 people charged with being "leaders" 
of the 71-dav occupation which began February 2 7, 

1973, Those cases are currently being tried in 
Sioux Falls, S„D. 

The cases against the first six people were dis- 
missed because of lack of evidence or illegal search 
or seizure. "They just didn't bring the indictments 
carefully," said one member of the Wounded Knee Leg- 
al Defense/Offense Committee (WKLD/OCj . "They were 
so determined to get everybody, they were willy- 
nilly throwing out a huge net." The next trials 
to begin are those of Lorelei DeCora Means, Madon- 
na Gilbert, and Toni a Ackerman. 

However, because the judge hearing ail of the 
non - leadership cases is from Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
Page”T ™ " 1 ""LIBERATION News"" Service 


rest of the Wounded Knee cases will be moved there 
in less than a month, Lincoln, which has 200,000 
people and is larger than Sioux Falls, has a strong 
In di an coirimun x by , 

Meahwhile, the cases coming out of the pro- 
tests in Custer, 5 D on February 6, 1973 are to 
start soon, not only in Sioux Falls but in Pierre. 
S.C. as well. The protests followed the killing of 
a young Indian man, Wesley Bad Heart Bull by a 
white businessman. The murderer was convicted of 
second-degree manslaughter and given a two month 
suspended sentence. 

The judge who will preside at the eases to be 
tried at Pierre, Jon Fosheim, achieved notoriety 
for attempting to revoke the bail on & number of 
the Custer defendants. Pierre, with a population 
of 10,000. has been so hostile to the defendants 
that defense committee members have been denied 
service in restaurants and harassed in the streets. 

At pre-trial hearings in the first of the • 
Custer cases. Vine Deloria, Jr. (author of Custer 
Died for Your Sins) testified April 16 about the 
1868 Great Sioux Nation-U, S. Treaty. The defense 
has made a motion challenging the jurisdiction of 
any court to issue indictments in the case since, 
under the treaty, Custer is still part of Sioux 
territory. Deloria explained to the court that 
the western part of South Dakota was granted to 
the Sioux forever unless 3/4 of the tribe’s adult 
males voted to change the treaty. Such a vote was 
never taken. 

Among the first defendants to be tried for 
the Custer protests is Sarah Bad Heart Bull, moth- 
er of the murdered man. Barely a year after his 
death, her other son Verlyn Dale Bad Heart Bull 
was fatally shot in Allen, Nebraska, where he was 
a construction workers. The owner of the house 
where Verlyn was staying was held for questioning. 

•k k *• 

The Wounded Knee Legal Ce.frr.se/Off 2 nse Commit- 
tee is in dire need of funds. Send anything you 
can to WKLD/QC, Box 255, Sioux Falls, S.D. 57101, 

— 30— 
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IMPEACHMENT BOOKLET AND STICKERS AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK. (LNS) -- Convinced that the majority 
of the country is for impeachment, the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACID) seeks now to "translate that 
opinion into Congressional action," To that end, 
they have developed materials designed to encourage 
people to push Congress toward impeachment . One is 
a 56 -page booklet entitled WHY PRESIDENT NIXON SHOULD 
BE IMPEACHED, which includes chapters detailing the 
impeachment process., its history, and -an examination 
of Nixon's offenses. It is available for $1 from 
Public Affairs Press , 419 New Jersey Ave.SE, Washing- 
ton D.C . 20003. 

In addtion the ACLU has prepared a stamp -sized 
impeachment sticker to be used on envelopes, espec- 
ially those to Congressmen. It. shows a picture of 
Nixon with IMPEACH stamped across his face. One 
30 -stamp sheet (including mailing) costs $1, and 
can be obtained from the ACLU, 323 W, Fifth St., 

Los Angeles Ca, 90013. — 3Q— __ 
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3 WEEK HUNGER STRIKE WINS WORK PERMITS 
FOR 37 IMMIGRANT WORKERS IN FRANCE 

by Schof I e 1 d Cor yef 1 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS ( LNS) — In one of the most successful 
actions of its kind to date, 37 immigrant workers in 
France have won the right to live and 'work In ’ the' 
country after-a rthree week hunger strike* The action 
by the Pakistanis, Moroccan, Tunisian and Mauratian 
workers began on March 25 and ended in mid-April 
when the French government backed down and agreed 
to give the strikers residence permits and find them 
jobs* In addition, the government promised to is- 
sue them work cards which would make it easier for 
them to find jobs In the future,. 

The action by the 37 hunger strikers is part 
of a continuing series of moves taken by immigrant 
workers in France to win basic rights which they are 
denied* The French economy has been bolstered In 
the last 15 years by over 3 million foreign workers 
--over 15% of the labor force--who are forced to 
work for less than French workers are paid. With 
rising unemployment in France, the immigrant workers 
have become increasingly militant, demanding fair 
wages, job security, and decent housing* 

Throughout the three weeks of the hunger strike 
the 37 workers remained In a small church In a 
crowded , run-down neighborhood of Paris* Painted on 
the wall of the : church In huge red letters was the 
slogan n We Will Die To Live. 11 During their strike 
hundreds of people from all over Par I s — both French 
and immigrant--came to show their support for the 
strikers and to contribute money to keep their 
famS lies alive* 

From the beginning the strikers expressed deter- 
mination to force the government into a show-down* 

"We are going all the way, right to the end, 11 said 
one worker* Another added* M We foreigners have no 
rights. We are workers, and all! we want is to be 
treated with respect." 

Many immigrant workers are lured to France by 
ads in their native countries that tell of the op- 
portunities awaiting them. Among the strikers, for 
Instance, were 19 Pakistanis who had come from 
their home thousands of miles away because of an 
ad In the East Pakistani Times wh Sch ■ announced con- 
fidently that the doors of France were open to for- 
eign workers. The' advert I semen t was paid for by a 
French travel agency and an airline* 

"We all came' because we couldn°t make a living 
In our country after so much destruction caused by 
the war and then the tremendous floods on top of it, 11 
explained one Pakistani, "We thought we would be abh 
to work and make enough- money in France to send back 
to our parents." He explained that despite the fact 
that they were skilled as mechanics, teachers and 
construction workers "once In France we were told 
there was no work for us." 

As a result Immigrant workers are forced into 
menial jobs for meager wages* And even when they 
manage to get a skilled job, Immigrant workers re- 
main underpaid since they are working illegally* 
iWe work on the sly, for the lowest of wages, doing 
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the hardest jobs in construction or In the factories 
or in small restaurants or stores," explained one 
striker* "We have no benefits so ,a number of us 
decided to stage a hunger strike for the right to 
working papers, residence permits and the right to 
be covered by social security like everyone el se 0 " 

While the 37 strikers have won regular 
job contracts and residence papers, there are still 
thousands of other immigrant workers in France who 
are still without recognized rights* To emphasize 
their struggle immigrants have decided to run an 
immigrant worker named "Djelali Kemal" In the up- 
coming French presidential election as a symbolic 
cand i date. 

"This is a false name," explained a Moroccan 
worker, " It could be the name of any of the Immi- 
grant workers in France, almost regardless of na- 
tional origin*" He added that the move was "to 
show that all the immigrants are in the same boat, 
fighting for their rights." St was explained that 
though Immigrant workers can 8 1 vote "we intend to 
use the campaign to put our demands before the French 
public, to hold meetings, distribute leaflets, put 
up posters--everything to dramatize our struggle 
against super-exploitation and d i scr imi nat ion * " 
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n . y . state Assembly. nixes open displays of 

CONTRACEPTIVES IN PHARMACIES 

NEW YORK lLNS)““A bill that would have allowed 
contraceptives to be openly displayed on pharmacy 
shelves was defeated in the New York State Assembly 
April 18 after a long debate. Opponents of the bill 
claimed that such displays would lead to greeter pro- 
miscuity among the young. 

"I find it difficult to imagine how in 1 97V 
with everything else going on, this bill could excite 
anyone," said Assemblyman Stephen J. Solarz. The 
bill's sponsor, Assemblywoman Constance E. Cook, de- 
fended the bill as an "utterly harmless" attempt to 
make non-prescription contraceptives more easily ob- 
tainable with less inconvenience and potential embar- 
rassment. 

Since the present law requires contraceptives to 
be kept out of sight, customers must ask the pharma- 
cist for the products without a chance to examine or 
compare them on the shelves. Many people, including 
women's groups lobbying for the bill, maintain that 
the requirement keeps shy or inexperienced people; from 
buying contraceptives at all. 

But opponents of the bill won out. Assemblyman 
Anthony V. Gazzara charged that the bill "could lead 
to all kinds of ramifications; children could start 
asking questions, and it could be embarrassing for 
! the parerits. " ' Assemblyman John A. Expos i to said 
"The New York State legislature would be telling our 
young people to go out and have a good time and I 
strongly disapprove." 

"I'm surprised they allow people to sell beds in 
this state," Cook fired back. 
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HELP US--WHEN SOMETHING IMPORTANT- HAPPENS IN YOUR AREA 
LET US KN0W--WR I TE OR CALL US AT (212) 7^9-2200 

April 20, 1 97^ end of text, : 
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